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the governmental authorities themselves. It will be un-
fortunate from every standpoint if we fail to grasp this
opportunity; for such failure will probably mean increas-
ing revolutionary violence in Santo Domingo, and very
possibly embarrassing foreign complications in addition.
This protocol affords a practical test of the efficiency of the
United States Government in maintaining the Monroe Doc-
trine."

The Senate paid little or no attention to the treaty, and
on March 6, 1905, the Senate being then in executive ses-
sion, the President sent to it another special message urg-
ing action at as early a moment as possible and saying:

"Santo Domingo grievously needs the aid of a powerful
and friendly nation. This aid we are able, and I trust that
we are willing, to bestow. She has asked for this aid, and
the expressions of friendship repeatedly sanctioned by the
people and the Government of the United States warrant
her in believing that it will not be withheld in the hour of
her need "

Nothing resulted from this second appeal save long de-
bates on the treaty and the adoption of trivial amendments,
and the Senate adjourned leaving the treaty unaffirmed.
Writing to me, on March 23, 1905, the President gave this
interesting statement of his views on a third term and the
effect of his attitude upon the Senate:

"I did not make my announcement that I would not ac-
cept another term, without thinking it carefully over and
coming to a definite and final conclusion. If you will recall
the words I used you will remember that I not merely stated
that I would not be a candidate; I added that I would not
under any circumstances accept the nomination. And I
would not.

"Unquestionably this announcement caused me a little
trouble in the Senate, the men coming to the conclusion that
I need not be regarded as a factor hereafter. But I think
the trouble between me and the Senate has been rather